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cause an influx of bullion or to secure the home market for the
home producer they are bad. The effects upon national
wealth of drawbacks, of bounties, of the corn laws, of commercial
treaties, and of colonial policy are all considered in the fullest
detail. Always the standpoint is the economic interest of the
whole people, not of the labourer, or the capitalist, or the land-
lord, or of any single industry, or of any section of the people,
unless it be of the consumers against the producers. There is
nowhere very deep subtlety of analysis. The argument is drawn
from a great wealth of knowledge, both historical and practical,
of the trade of nations and of the past and present restrictions
thereof. Herein probably lay the secret of Smith's great influence
over English statesmen and legislators. The French mind
could appreciate the abstractions of the Physiocrats. The Eng-
lish mind liked the strong practical flavour of the Wealth of
Nations. But everywhere there are interspersed little paragraphs
pointing the moral of the instances cited.

If the produce of domestic can be bought there as cheap as that
of foreign industry, the regulation [of imports] is evidently useless.
If it cannot, it must generally be hurtful.

If a foreign country can supply us with a commodity cheaper
than we ourselves can make it, better buy it of them with some part
of the produce of our own industry, employed in a way in which we
have some advantage.

The law ought always to trust people with the care of their own
interest, as in their local situation they must generally be able to
judge better of it than the legislator can do.

Were all nations to follow the liberal system of free exportation
and free importation, the different states into which a great continent
was divided would so far resemble the different provinces of a great
empire.

There is no definite exposition and development of the theory
of the natural order, but the doctrine of natural liberty and
of the beneficence of free competition are always present.

Nevertheless Adam Smith admits important exceptions to
the principle of non-interference. The State must undertake
to defend society from the attack of other societies; it must